all readiness of mind, and searched me Scriptures daily, whether those t 


hings were 30.”—- 


« Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”’—Acrts, xvii. 11. 1 Tus. v, 21. 


Vor. 
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NECESSITY OF EVIDENCE. 


* For what man knoweth the things of a 
man, save the spirit of a man, which is in 
him? even so, the things of God knoweth 
no man, but the spirit of God. Now we 
have received not the spirit of the world, 
but the spirit which is of God, that we might 
know the things that are frecly given to us 
of God. Which things also we speak not 
in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, 
but which the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 1 Cor. 
ch. ii. 


The apostle here, ina clear and beautiful 
manner, shows the necessity of evidence, 
in the acquisition of all knowledge. “The 
things of man,” or natural knowledge, is ob- 
tained by the operation of evidence, receiv- 
ed through the outward senses, on the nat- 
ural understanding or “ spirit of man.” But 
divine or spiritual knowledge, is acquired 
through evidence furnished to the mind, by 
the operation of “the spirit, which is of 
God.” Placed nan “isthmus state,” man 
is within the reach of both kinds of evidence, 
which, by operating on his understanding, 
give him that knowledge which is adapted 
to his use and bencfit in this life, and that 
which will fit and prepare him for the en- 
joyment of bliss in the world of spirits. 

Now, although both kinds of evidence 
are alike addressed to the understanding, 
yet the manner of their operation is very 
different. Human knowledge is acquired 
by the action of the mental faculties, and 
the quantum of knowledge is in direct pro- 
portion to the capacity and energy of those 
faculties. But divine or spiritual knowledge 
is “freely given to us of God,” when the 
mind is passive, or the process of reasoning 
suspended; hence the injunction, “be still 
and know that Iam God-” The evidence 
‘imparted to the mind by thé “ spirit which 
is of God,” convicts and the un- 
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|derstanding, without the labour,of thought, 


or the tedious and fallible process of ratioci- 
nation. 
actively engaged in the pursuit of natural 


knowledge, may be compared, during the. 


time of such activity, to the moon, eclipsed 
by the shadow of the earth, being, as. it 


were, inaccessible to the illuminating rays 
of the Sun of Righteousness: hence the — 
apostle, “If any man among you seemeth. 


to be wise in this werld, let him become a 


fool, that he may be wise.” And again, he. 


says of the Gentiles, “ professing themselves 


to be wise, they became fools: and the same | 
apostle tells us, that the natural man receiv- . 
eth not the things of the spirit of God, for — 
they are foolishness unto him, neither can _ 


he know them, because they are spiritually 


discerned,” all which is parallel also with. 


the declaration of the prophet, that “the 
way-faring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein,” ¢. e. shall not mistake their way, 
seeing the knowledge thereof does not de- 
pend on the exercise of the natural powers 
of the human mind, but by simply attending 
to the “word nigh in the heart and in the 
mouth”—*the inspiration of the Almighty, 
which giveth understanding.” 

God has so adapted the means of salva- 
tion to the human mind, universally, that 
they are within the reach of every soul, and 
furnish abundant cause for mortals to extol 
His wisdom and goodness. He has furnish- 
ed them with two kinds of senses, natural 
and spiritual; and it is through the medium 
of these, that all evidence reaches the soul, 


and without evidence no knowledge can. 


possibly haye an existence; for knowledge 
implies a clear and indubitable perception 
of truth, and this must be the. resalt of evi- 


dence acting on and convincing the under- — 
Standing. Butas the eye is the organ of 


sight to the body, go the internal faculty 


Indeed, a mind whose faculties are . 


~ 
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lieve and tremble.” 

a yielding to the persuasive evidence, which 
-gecompanies this light, that “maketh 
_ things manifest” to the understanding: in 


= 


galled conscience, is the of 
~ vision to the soul; and as. the light of the 
{material sun, is unig 
~ discovers to us the things of the natural 

- “world, enabling us to-preserve and provide 
“for our bodies; so the light of the spiritual 

. Sun, Christ Jesus our Lord, being impar- 

_ tially and universally dispensed by the same 
Almighty power, reveals to man, through 


igersally dispensed, and 


the censcience, spiritual objects, or the 
things “freely given to us of God’’—and 


| . which “belong to our peace” and salva- 


& Whilst ye have light, believe in the light, 


“that ye may be the children of light.”— 
- Here it is manifest, that by the term believe, 


more is meant than a mere assent. Wiek- 
‘ed men, and even devils, in thigsense, “be- 
The sentence implies 


short, an experimental knowledge of, and 


“an obedience to its manifestations. Thus 
“the position taken by “Onas,” in the first 
- gnd second numbers of the Berean, is incon- 


trovertibly the doctrine of Christ and the 
apostles; for we are to know the things 


“freely given to us of God,” and to know | 


‘any thing, implies a comprehension or un- 
derstanding of the thing known. Hence 


no subject which remains unrevealed, can | 


be an object of belief, because belief must 


- dpe the result of evidence, and must consti- 
tute a part of our knowledge. This view of 


the subject confines our belief within the 
limits of our own religious experience, and 


when we go beyond this, we leave the 


ground of true faith, we forsake the rock 
(revelation) on which Christ has built his 
Church; we enter the barren field of specu- 
lation; our religion becomes traditional; our 


faith the fides carbonaria. 


- Now as it is of the first importance that 


_ our belief should be a real belief, grounded 


on competent evidence—that we mistake 
not mere opinion, or a superficial assent of 
the mind, for faith—so it is also of much im- 
portance, that we do not too hastily dissent 


_ from any propositien; for that which is now 
_, Concealed from us, may, at some future pe- 


riod, ‘be fully revealed. It behoves the 
Christian traveller, to be cautious that in 


| 


| taught to articulate sounds, and thus a 


By habits of affirmation or negation, on sub- 
“jects whereon the mind has not received 
competent evidence, it becomes shut up 
against further illumination, and remains in 
darkness; and itis from these causes that 
we find so much prejudice—so much bigot. 
ry and intolerance—in what is called the re. 
ligious world. Systems have been formed 
by councils and synods, walking in the light 
of their own fires, and in the sparks of their 
own kindling—they are pressed on youth. 
ful minds; the tongue is taught to lisp a 
creed, and to pronounce a confession of 
faith, in the same manner that parrots are 


broad basis is laid for implicit faith, or ibs 
ditional religion. 

What then is the tendency of this doc- 
trine of the necessity of evidence? What has. 
it done? What will it do? Standing in op- 
position to the fides carbonaria, it was 
the torch which lighted the reformers—its 
power shook the papal throne to its foun- 
dation—overturned the inquisition—gave a 
deadly blow to the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, the worship of images, and a thou- 
sand other absurdities; and as it pursues its 
course, it will sweep away, as with the be- 
som of destruction, all traditional and spec- 
ulative religion, with its creeds and com- 
mentaries. The scribe, the pharisee, and 
theologian, will have to leaye their barren 
mountains and bow before it. It will put 
an end te simony and priestcraft throughout 
the world. It will, in short, lead back the 
Christian world to that rock on which the 
religion of Jesus Christ was originally pla- 
ced—THE ROCK OF REVELATION;—and vital, 
experimental religion, will be substituted 
for empty theory; a true gospel ministry 
for scholastic divinity, and the school of 
Christ for theological seminaries. 

Several superficial and ill-founded objec- 
tions have been brought against this doc- 
trine. It will overturn Christianity, says 
one—it will set aside the Scriptures, says 
another. If the first objection have any 
foundation, it must rest on a misconceived 
opinion, that the doctrine bestows on hu- 
man reason, or “the spirit of man”—with 
what materials it can collect from external 
testimony—the ability to comprehend “the 
things of God.” If this~be the ground of 


avoiding Stylic, he fall not into Cherybdis. |! the objection, (and we know no other) it 
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js wholly taken away iy what we have al- 


ready said. We have said, and we repeat 


jt, that no external—no second-hand testi- 
"mony, can 


furnish to the mind; competent 
evidence of “the things of God.” —*“ Flesh 
and blood hath not. revealed it unto thee,” 
said our Lord to Peter: that is, as we under- 
stand it, no outward evidence drawn from 
nature, from history, from tradition, or from 


_ prophecy, “but my father which is in hea- 


ven; and upon this rock will t build my 
Church.” And on this rock of immediate 
revelation, his Church—his religion—ever 
has rested, and ever will. It is therefore, 
by “the spirit and power of God,”’ that the 
human understanding is enabled to compre- 


hend, and to know, the things which belong | 
_.to salvation; and with evidence as full and 


indubitable as that which conveys, through 
the external senses, the knowledge of the 
material world. 

So far from invalidating the Scriptures, 
we do assert that this doctrine points te the 
only medium, by which the spiritual truths 
eontained-in them, can be known as such. 
They contain a ‘history of revelations made 
to inspired men, in former times, but this 
does not make them a revelation to others: 


addressed to the natural mind, the divine | 
truths they contain possess no evidence, be- | 


cause “the natural man receiveth not the 


‘things of the spirit of God, for they are fool- 
_. ishness unto him,” until the same spirit 


which gave them forth, bears witness, or 
seals the truth of them in every soul“ He 
that believth, (says the apostle) hath the 
witness 1x nimseLr.” These very writings 


‘ten. Now as to mysteries, shies which we 
hear so much, there are many things both 
natural and spiritual, which the finite mind 
of man cannot comprehend; simply because 
a knowledge of them is not necessary to 
enable him to attain the purpose, and to 
fulfil the design of his creation; or because 
God has not been pleased to form him other- 
wise than as he is. Of secret, or hidden 
things, belief cannot be predicated. One 
may give his assent to them, but this is not 
_ belief, for this must be the result of evidence, 
and so far as light or evidence is brought to 
|bear on any subject, so far that subject 
ceases to be a mystery. But as mysteries 
cannot, with propriety, be said to challenge 
our belief, neither ought they our denital.— 
For to deny, requires the same evidence 
as to believe. Our position is equally op- 
posed to both, and therefore excludes all 
vain and useless speculations; leading into 
| a practical and experimental path. 

| Some appear greatly to apprehend that 
| in adopting this position, we shall believe 
too little. But a delinquency in the doing 
part, is, we think, much more to be feared. 
The precepts of Christianity are as plain as 
axioms. We all know them:—* Do justly” 
—“love mercy”—“ walk humbly”—*“ love 
one another”—“ fear God”—and “ worship 
| him-that made heaven and earth, and the 
sea, and the fountains of waters;”—and hav- 
ing grace given us, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to fulfil these known requisitions— 
“knowing these things,” “happy” would 
Christians be, were they to “do them.” 


too, teach the doctrines here advocated— { Eee 
according to them we are to receive noth- | | 
ing upon trust—they solicit and enjoin our | 
attention to the illumination of the spirit of | f 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


dedge is, by degrees, revealed to every, 


“ way-faring man,” travelling heaven- 

as the necessities of his state require; and | 
he can, by a living experience, set his seal 
to the important truths of the inspired wri- 
ters, as they are opened from time to time 


to his understanding, by the Lion of. the 
tribe of Judah; and a single testimony of | 


this kind is more confirming, than all that 


Aetter-learned commentators have ever writ. | 


“Which of the prophets have not your 
fathers persecuted.” 


Notwithstanding that I am fully aware, 
that the course which I have pursued ina 


review of some parts of the work—in the 


success of which you have manifested so 
deep an interest—is capable of being con- 
strued, in part, into a measure of retaliation ; 
yet am not prepared, on that account, tp 


. grace, and of truth in ourselves, as the only | ee 
medium through which we can arrive at_ | To Samuel Miller and Ezra Stiles Ely, min- 
Z _ the saving hnowledge of God: and this know- _isters of the gospel, by PRorEssio0n. 
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deviate from the plan which I have adopt- 
ed. It is not always enough to refute fals- 
hood, or merely to repel a rude and unjust 
attack.. Under such a prospect, my labour 
in the present case would have been cir- 
cumscribed within very narrow limits. A 
few pages would have sufficed to show the 
total disregard of your author to truth and 
fair dealing; and that the authorities quo- 


ted by him to support his false imputations, 


are, generally, unworthy of credit. But 
the manner in which the writer under re- 
view has treated his subjects, necessarily 
leads to a wider field of inquiry—to a plain 
and honest exposition of facts—to the pur- 
suit of error into its strong holds, and an 


examination of the comparative merits and_ 


demerits of principles and systems; and in 
what other manner can these be apprecia- 
ted, than by observing their operations in 
practice, and testing them by the fruits 


which they bring forth? Those who stand. 


as advocates for any system, however de- 


fective or corrupt, through selfish or sinis-. 


ter motives, will not be reached by any ar- 
guments—they willnot see. But there are 
many honest and upright minds, who, either 


through ignorance or an implicit reliance 


on their spiritual guides, remain in the vor- 
tex of error and delusion; such I desire not 
to offend, but to convince by a strong ap- 
peal to facts and experience. There are 
others again, and not a few, who, although 
united with you in religious profession, are 
guided by a strict sense of justice and Chris- 
tian charity, and therefore deprecate your 
conduct and that of yourauthor. To such 
as these, I take this opportunity to tender 
my respects. The feelings of these, I 
should be sorry to wound; and should any 
unnecessary asperities, or improper. allu- 
sions, escape me; or should I too closely 
follow the injunctions of Cicero: 

“Ne quid falsi dicere audiat, ne quid veri 
non audiat,;’’ 
These will, I feel assured, find an allevia- 
tion of the offence in the nature of the oc- 
casion—they will be ready to ask them- 
selves the question that David put to his 
chiding brother, in allusion to the arrogant 


Philistines—* Js there not a cause?’ 
There is, perhaps, no part of his history, 


im which the author has acted more unfair, 
than when on the subject of persccution. 
In page 118 he says, “amiable as they are, 
the Friends have had a visit from this de- 
mon. Those who have studied their his- 
tory, will remember the cases of Pierson, 
and of King, and of Chadwell, and Ann 
Mudd.” Now these persons, with Keith, 
Rathbone, Foster, Barnard, Evans, and 
some others mentioned in different parts of 
the work, were persons disowned either 


for a direct violation of Church discipline, 


for disorderly conduct, or for holding até 
avowing doctrines not in unison with those 
of the Society. Several of these persons 
disturbed the meetings; they were carried 
out, and to prevent a repetition of their 
outrageous conduct, were kept in tempo- 
rary confinement. In one -extreme case, 
that of Peirson, the law was put in force, | 
and the individual imprisoned. Such are 
the instances adduced to sustain the charge 
of persecution; and the evidence is exparte, 
or taken from the accounts published by 
the complainants; which, although general- 
ly much exaggerated, receives from the 
profligate pen of this writer, an additional 
colouring and distortion, in order to cast 
an odium on the Society. But, after ran- 
sacking history with the most persevering 
industry—raking every kennel—straining 
and magnifying every circumstance—such, 
after all, is the meagreness of his “mate- 
rials,” that every candid reader, I think, 
will unite in the sentiment, that he has, | 
contrary to his intentions, dowe more than 
any other writer, in establishing the point 
always conceded, even by their enemies, 
that the Quakers are not a persecuting sect! 


The charter granted to William Penn, | 
left the Quakers at liberty to pursue what- 
ever policy they might think proper, to- 
wards all religious sects, with the excep- 
tion of the Episcopalians, in whose favour a 
proviso was inserted in the 22d section of 
that instrument. Did the Quakers, in imi- 
tation of another sect on this continent, 
whip, imprison, cut off ears, bore tongues, 
and gibbet, for religious dissent? Far from 
it! No sooner did they set their feet on | 
American ground, than they enacted the 
following law, which was never violated 
the government, in @ single instance: “ Aj 
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“DR. RUTT?S BETTER, gh 


—- 
persons living in this province, who confess || preferring a charge of persecution against, 
and acknowledge the one Almighty and || any religious sect’ Have modern Calvinists 
Eternal God, to be the Creator, Upholder, || washed their hands of these. abominations, 
and Ruler of the world, and that hold them-'| and “abhorred themselves in dust and 
selves obliged in conscience to live peace- ashes?” When I contemplate the work be- 
ably and justly in civil society, shall in no || fore me, and other Presbyterian writings of 
wise be molested or prejudiced for their | the day, I think there is cause to fear that 
‘religious persuasion or practice, in matters || they have not—that the old leaven is still 
ef faith or worship; nor shall they be com- || at work—that you have not, even yet, de- 
pelled, at any time, to frequent or main- || scended into the washing pool—haye not 
tain any religious worship, place, or min- || performed a lustration—that from the days 
istry whatever.” Proud’s History, vol. 1, || of Calvin to the present time, the flame 
- pa. 200, which burned in the breast of that persecu- 
It will be difficult, I think, for the most || tor, has, like the sacred fire of the Magi, de- 
jaundiced eye, to discover any thing, either || scended through many of his followers, 
in the laws or in the practice of the Qua-| from age to age: and whilst the inquisition 
kers, that is tinctured with the colouring of || itself is mouldering away, and burying un- 
persecution—any thing like * denouncing der its ruins the emblems of intolerance, 
other sects,” or “the clamours of bigotry.” || and the instruments of torture, unregretted 
But how applicable all this is to your own || €ven by the followers of Loyola, this flame- 
sect, the whole world will bear me witness. || ing sceptre has never departed from your 
The Calvinists established their creed in || Judah, nor a law-giver to wield it from bes 
Geneva and Holland, by the sword, and || neath his feet! ae 
tolerated no other faith. In England, when, : 
by the fermentations in the state, the dregs —_ 
were thrown up, and Presbyterianism came . 
into power, a sweeping decree issued, mak- FOR THE BEREAN. 
ing it to re any other reli- : 
° The following extract of a letter from 
ment was the fate of all whoshould dare to Dr. Rutty, an emunemt physician “a Ireland, 
say, that “man had free will to tum to || Witten about sixty years ago, will, I have 
God;” and. to-deny the doctrine: of the no doubt, be interesting to anumerous class 
trinity, the resurrection of the lody, and ofreaders. The sentiments it contains are 
that the Scriptures are “the word of God,” || NOW more generally understood by the pub- | 
was death “without benefit of clergy.”— lic, than they were at that time. - It appears 
In New-England, whips, gibbets, and hal- | °Y he Sreater part of the publications on 
ters, were, had in requisition. Baptists religious subjects, which have issued from 
were whipped, because they refused to the on 
have their-children sprinkled; and the Qua- || of which this elegant writer 
kers were hung for declaring, that the grace speaks as “beginning to dawn” in his day, 
of God, &c. was given to every man for his || *” with the truly pious of all religious per- 
salvation: and Charles I, whom your au- stiasions, the only kind of religion worth 
thor calls a “Nero on the throne,” moved their pursuit—for indeed, it may wel] be | 
with tome, wont asked, what can be valuable to the human 
pomasion, to stay the hands of persecutors mind, whose benefits are not within its 
and murderers, by your writer’s own telling. reach—in other words, which cannot be 
worse than Nero! experienced. P — 


Now these things, you know, are not fic- 
tions, maliciously fabricated by your ene- undergone dispensations of Divine Provi- 
mies; but solemn truths, told even by his- dence, nearly like those which have fallen 
torians who had a warm feeling towards || to my share, is truly acecptable. I can say 
your sect. with truth, that I concur in the wish ‘that 
Will it not surprise the public to hear you ! our being raised from the brink of the gravé. 
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“ An epistle from one who seems to Lies 
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sion our being more devoted to God, and | 
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“wo QUAKER.” 


— 


in this the evening of our day, may occa- 


less to the world and ourselves.’ I have | 
been long of the mind that our temporal 
concerns should be consecrated to God, 
and transacted with a constant view to his 
will, and that a multiplicity of business is a 
great enemy to the spiritual life, and pru- | 
dentially to be avoided in the decline of our 
days, which in an especial manner, should 
be devoted to a preparation for another 
world, by a vigilant introspection into our 
own hearts, and submission to the Divine 
Will in all things. 

“The inward analomy—that of the soul 
and its passions, with the mental medicine, 
blessed be God, begins to gaina degree of 


ascendency I have never known before, and | 


I humbly hope for us, both shall end in tri- 


been sinking, with a thnlite almost unpar- 

allelled in modern times, beneath the just 
weight of public disapprobation. It was to 
be expected, therefore, that the author, or 
some of his friends, would make an effort 
to rescue it from the untimely and dishon- 
ourable catastrophe, to which it is verging. 
This effort, however, affords I think but 
little promise of arresting it, in its down- 
ward course, Misrepresentation may mis- 
lead for a time, and art may attempt to hide 
it from superficial readers, but an exposi- 
tion of the injustice cannot fail, in an en- 
lightened community, to draw on the au- 
thors, their merited reward. 


In my remarks on the “ Inquiry,” pub- 
lished in the seventh number of the Chris- 
tian, I gave a few specimens of the misrep- 
resentation and caricature, with which it 


umphing over the natural and corporeal, to 
which my endeavours have been hitherto | 
too much devoted. I congratulate us and | 
these nations, that experimental religion, 


amidst an almost unexampled depravity of | 


manners amongst priests and people, is be- |, 
ginning to dawn. I will say in favour of | 
the doctrine of immediate revelation, I was 
never so thoroughly convinced of it as in | 
my late illness—never had so clear a sensa- 
tion of a being distinct from my own mind, | 
immediately and instantaneously enlighten- | 
ing and enameuring my soul, with the love | 


of eternal truth and justice, as then; nor | 
ever had I so complete a victory over the | 


peculiar inordinate affections of my mind, 


as then; atime I cherish the remembrance | 


of with great delight, as having shown me 


the possibility of a complete victory over | 


sin. 
tification, as a proper discipline, penance, 


and even condition, of our being admitted | 


into the realms of undisturbed happiness 
and glory.” JOHN RUTTY. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


I perceive by an article in the Christian, 
[a weekly paper, printed at Philadelphia, } 
of the 3d ult. signed “No Quaker,” that 
a writer has ventured to step forward ss the 
advocate of W. C. Brownlee’s book. Since 


Isee now the necessity of deep mor- | 


teems. Among other instances, as that 
which lay at the very tbhreshhold of his 
work, I exposed the author’s misrepresent- 
ation of the Society of Friends, with regard 
to their sentiments on the human soul.— 
This I did by referring to several of their 
writers, who have explained their views on 
this point. 1 exposed the injustice of in- 
| ferring the belief of the Society, from a few 
ambiguous passages in Fox’s Great Myste- 
ty, when the meaning attached to those 
| passages by Brownlee, and the doctrine in- 
ferred from them, had been repeatedly de- 
nied by several of its most distinguished 
'writers, the cotemporaries and intimate 
friends of G. Fox. I showed, moreover, by 
reference to a passage in the works of Wil- 
liam Penn—a passage admitted by Brown- 
| dee to have been seen by him, and even quo- 
‘ted as one of his authorities—that the mis- 
| representation of which he is guilty had not 
| been the result of accident, but done with 
a consciousness of thre fact! 


Now how does his advocate meet these 


{ plain expositions? Ile brings forward sev- 


eral garbled quotations from the “Great 
Mystery,”’ not one of which is fairly given, 
to prove that George Fox believed “the 
soul is a part of God—of God’s being”’— 
“without beginning’ —“infinite”’—&c.; and 
he concludes by asserting that “ Whitehead 
in his book against the ‘Snake,’ admits these 


the period of its publication, that work has | 


very werds of Fex:” and that “Penn also 
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admits them in the very pages referred to in 
the Inquiry.” 

The disingenuousness here, is easily ex- 
posed. It musttruly be a bad cause, that 
requires such artifice to supportit. Does 
Whitehead admit the opinion, which the au- 
thor of the Inquiry has attributed to the So- 
ciety? I presume this neither Brownlee 
nor his apologist will venture to assert. Not 
having by me Whitehead’s answer to the 
‘* Snake,” I cannot tell what were the 
‘‘ words” he admitted. But that he did not 
admit, either as the intention of George 
Vox, or as the doctrine of the Society, the 
sense to which the author of the Inquiry en- | 
deavors to strain George Fox’s words, is ev- 
ident from several of his works, in which 
the subject is largely discussed. ‘To de- 
monstrate this, a brief extract from one of 
them will suffice. “It cannot,” says White- 
head, “be conceived in reasan, but in envy, 
that any of us should look upon the infinite 
God, to be: divisible into so many parts or 
particles, as there are entities or existences of 
men. Yet that there is an infinite Life, prin- 
ciple, or seed, in the soul of every man, we 
confess, as that by which the soul immor 
tally subsists in its being; and therefore, 
this may be counted the soul, or life of the 
soul; for without this the soul of man could 
not subsist in an immortal capacity. And 
this Tand divers others, can testify, that George 
Fox did not intend or ascribe either immu- 
tability, infiniteness, or divinity, to the mere 
formed or created spirit, soul, or being, of 
man; but to the Divine immediate inspira- 
tion, or breath of life, flowing from God 
himself, who ‘inspired into him an active- 
soul, and breathed in a living spirit,’ ( Wisd. 
xv. 11.) whereby man became both a living 
and reasonable soul, endued with rational, 
intellectual, and spiritual parts.” Christ. 
Quak. part ii. p. 328, Anct. edit. 

Such is the testimony of Whitehead, pub- 


lished many years before the death of G. | 
Fox. He was the companion and bosom | 


friend of Fox, and had the ullest opportu- i 


nity of knowing his meaning in the passages | 
in question. 

But “Penn also admits them in the very | 
pages referred to in the Inquiry.” That | 
we may see what reliance is to be placed on | 


W.C. Brownlee and his advocate, I will 


=e = 

make a few extractsfrom that part of Penn’s. 
works in question. The page “referred 

to”—for there is but one page given—is 

521; the page which, in my former remarks, 

served to convict the author of the Inquiry 

of unpardonable misrepresentation. Thom- 

as Hicks had asserted that ‘ G. Fox and 

others, hold the soul to be a part of God, of 
God’s being, and that it is without begin- 
ning: all which, (says he) is as much as to 
say, the soul is God.” Penn replies: 
“What so base! what so irreligious as this 
perversion! Christianity is abused by such 
traducers, and God’s spirit is grieved by 
such injustice. I would not use the werst 
of men at that unequal rate he deals with 
us, who both miscites our words, and abuses 
the true meaning of what is truly cited. G. 
Fox says thus: ‘ God breathed into man the 
breath of life, and he became a living soul, 
and is not this of God, of his being, &e. and 
is not this, that comes out of God, part of 
God”? Where nothing can well be clearer 
than that Geo. Fox intends that Divine life, 
power, and virtue, by which Adam, in soul 
and body, came to live to God. ‘Breathed,’ 
that is inspired: breathed being the English 
word, inspired, borrowed from the Latin in- 


spirare, &c. But this ungodly person would - 


infer from our asserting that the breath God 
breathed into Adam’s soul, whereby it liv- 
ed to God, was of God’s own divine life, 
that [therefore we assert that] the soul of 
man, as a mere creature, is of God’s own 
being and substance.” Now how far, in the 
preceding pass.ge, Penn admits the words, 
as contained in the several pretended ex- 
tracts from Fox’s ‘‘ Great Mystery,” a slight 


comparison will enable the reader to deter-. 


mine. ‘This, however, is indisputable, that 


Penn, in the most explicit terms, denied the - 
opinion attempted to be fixed on the Socie-. 
ty. And whether he “ disavows it for him- 


self” only, as this writer insinuates, or 


whether he does not also plainly speak. 
' in behalf of' the Society, the candid may des 


cide, The fact is, that the same charge now 


| advanced by Brownlee, on this subject, was, 


in the early periods of the Society, repeated: 
ly brought forward by its enemies, and a} 
often answered and refuted. 


‘‘ But dees Penn’s denial annihilate the 


opinion ef Fox, the founder ef the Socjetv’” 
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@pology for an incidental error. 


STRICTURES ON “NO QUAKER.” 


Had Brownlee been giving an account of 
_ “George Fox’s opinions on this subject, he 
_ might, perhaps, be excuseable. 


The pe- 
euliarity'of Fox’s mode of expression, and 
the obscurity in which, it is conceded, some 
of the passages are involved, would offer an 
But, un- 
fortunately for our author, no excuse of this 
kind can be plead in extenuation of his fault. 
With the plain denial of the doctrine lying 


- before his eyes, in the books of their writers, 


he ventures to assert it as the belief of the 


 Society!! And whatis not less extraordinary, 
his advocate now tells us, after admitting 


that ‘“‘Penn disavows for himself” this. opin- 
ion, that he ** has fallen into something ex- 


actly like God has inspired man with 


something of his own substance,” &c. when 


_ that *‘ something” is explained by the con- 


text, to be the “Holy Spirit.” Such dis- 
ingenuousness needs no comment. 

The dying words of E. Burrough were ex- 
plained in my former remarks, te the satis- 


faction, I think of every impartial reader; 


and the weakness of the assertion founded 
on them, sufficiently exposed. Their repe- 
tition by this writer, can blindonly the eyes 


- of those who are so silly as to imagine there is 


mighty argument in quotations of Greek and 
Latin! —Equally futile is the attempt to es- 


cape the charge of inadvertency, in repre- 
senting Elwood to have written the preface 


‘to Fox’s Journal. Neither will the shift 


now serve, of referring the reader to the 


_ “very preface and testimonies,” for what he 
calls “the curious passage.” The preface 


and testimonies are two things. I never 
doubted that Elwood wrote a “testimony” 
respecting G. Fox, or that he gave hima 
very excellent and just character in it. 
Were it not for unduly extending this arti- 
cle, it would give me pleasure to insert the 
passage here. 

In my notice of the Inquiry, I demonstra- 
ted the singular fact, that the unqualified as- 


_ sertion of Brownlee, that George Fox ‘ was 


a mystic after the manner of Behmen,”—and 
**had read Behmen more than his bible,” 
rested altogether on this curious specimen of 


logic, “that Behmen’s Avera was publish- 


ed in 1650, and had gone through several 


editions before Okely’s new translation” — 


that George Fox lived at the period of its 


publication—and that therefore he must 
have ‘‘read Behmen more than his bible,” 
&e.!!—In the present attempt at vindi- 
cating Brownlee, we find a similar as. 
sertion as unblushingly brought forward— 
**Fox was an admirer and discipleof Bel. 
men.” And what now is the proof? a 
equally logical deduction! By comparing a 
passage in Fox’s Journal with one in the 
** Memoirs of Behmen,” he finds some simi- 
larityin them!! Logic of this sort may per- 
haps pass with such as are accustomed to 
yield implicit faith to the diefa of their 
teachers! But all thinking men will exclaim 
—risum tencatis amici? 

The next remark in the article under 
notice, relates to. the examples I gave of 
Brownlee’s proficiency at caricature, and 
the unmanly “slurs” he throws on George 
Fox. 
be, that George Fox is represented as “¢ dis- 
cerning spirits,” &c. But he might have 
spared the remarks and the astonishment he 
affects on this subject, as I neither denied 
nor questioned the faet. The “slurs,” as 
every reader of common perception must 
have observed, are contained in such words 
as the following: ‘* The sensorium was so 
purified” —Fox “roared out.” But he tells 
us that “it is literally true that Fox 
roared out” in the “ great Church at Notting- 
ham’’—that his own words are, that he ** was 
made to ery out,” &c. and that “ had Brown- 
lee used any other term, he would not have 
been a faithful historian.” It seems, then, 
according to this admirable rhetorician, that 
“to cry out” and“ to roar,” are precisely sy- 
nonimous terms.—Nay, that to express the 
idea conveyed by the terms “cried out,” a 
“faithful historian” must use the words 
*¢ roared out.”’ It will follow, then, that when 
“Paul cried out in the council,” (Acts, xxiii. 
6.) he “roared”—that the Scripture wri- 
ters, whenever they use the terms ‘cried 
out”—“cried aloud,” &c. to have been 
“faithful” historians, should have substitu- 
ted the words “roared out” -* roared 
aloud,” &c. What dependence is to be pla- 
ced on men who can hazard assertions so 
totally destitute of proof. 

His next paragraph discovers not less a 
want of eandor than the weakness of his 
cause. Regardless of the evidence I addy: 


These he pretends to understand to ‘ | 
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7 STRICTURES ON “WO QUAKER.” 


ane 


ped of Brownlee’s misrepresentation of G. 


¥ox, in’ making him say he was caught up 
into paradise,” when no such words were 


used by him—regardless of the quotations 


I gave of George Fox’s real words, and my 
explanation of their obvious meaning—he 
evades the argument by saying: “ The re- 


sages of similar import, and on which, in 
fact, his expressions were founded. -To say 
more on acharge so groundless and absurd, 
I deemed a waste of time. Those who are 
at all acquainted with the life and writings 
of George Fox, well know that nothing 
could be more at antipodes with the charac- 


viewer can find no evidence of the truth of | ter of that humble and unassuming man, 
Brownlee’s assertion that George Fox had than the ideas attributed to him by the 
the heavens opened to him; and that he | author of the Inquiry. By the terms 


was caught up into the paradise of God,” 
&c. andthen, with the utmost confidence, 
refers mé to Fox’s Jour. pp. 104, 109, 142, 
in which he declares, “I will find the very 
words.” But this isnot true. The pages 


referred to aro entirely destitute of any | and morethan this, the passages in G. Fox’s 


proof to his purpose, except the last, in 
which G. Fox does speak of seeing “the 
heavens opened,” but evidently ina figura- 


tive sense. In none of them is there a word 


of his being “caught up into Paradise. G. 
Fox, as I before observed, speaks ofa state of 


‘mind. noticed, in my remarks on the In- } 


quiry, the illiberal assertion that “G. Fox 
declared that having Christ in him he was 
equal with God, and was the judge of the 
world.” Idenied that this sentence, in the 
terms laid down by Brownlee, was any where 
expressed by George Fox. I did not, how- 
ever, deny that he had used the words 


equal with God,” for I well knew that he 


had, and that in a sense perfectly innocent 
and justifiable. Nor did I dispute that ina 
manner as harmless, he might have said he 
was the “judge of the world.” But the 
assertion in the Inquiry was evidently de- 
signed to casta stigma onthe character of 
George Fox, by insinuating that he had 
been guilty of the monstrous blasphemy of 
assuming to himself divine attributes. To 


manifest the author’s injustice in preferring 


so groundless a charge, I asked this perti- 
nent question: “Does W. C. Brownlee se- 
riously believe that G. Fox thought himself 
equal with God in divine attributes, or that 
he was really te be the future judge of the 
world” And fully convinced, as I still am, 
that his own conscience spoke a different 
language, I added—‘* No: he knows belter. 
The passages to which he refers, give no 
countenance to these ideas.” And briefly 
to illustrate G. Fox’s meaning, in the places 


**equal with God,” he evidently meant no 
more than unity with God, and a resem- 
blance of him in holiness, mercifulness, jus- 
tice, and his other perfections. This is the 
amount of Howgil’s explanations of them; 


writings, taken in their connexion with the 
context, do not imply. Nor dothe quotations 
furnished by this defender of the inquiry, 

mutilated as most of them are, necessarily 
express any more. The adjective equal 
rarely, indeed, expresses a correspondence, 
in every particular, with the ‘object of com- 
parison. One of its most common meanings, 
as given by our best lexicographers, is Like- 
ness in any quality that admits comparison. 

But likeness with God in divine attributes, 
cannot be predicated of any created being. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more ungen- 
erous than to strain into this meaning the 
term equal, as used by G. Fox. By the 
same process of cavilling, both Christ and 
his apostles would be involved in similar ab- 
surdity, in consequence of their use of such 
expressions as these—‘‘ Be ye perfect, as 
your Father who is in heaven is perfect”— 
“that they may be one as we are one”— 
‘that ye might be partakers of the Divine 
nature:” ‘* He that is joined to the Lord is 
one spirit,” &c: It was, as I before observ- 
ed, on these passages, particularly the last, 
that G. Fox’s expressions were built. And 
for the assertion that “ saints shall judge the 
world,” he had the plain declaration of the 
apostle Paul. It is, indeed, a pity that men 
should so far permit their prejudices or their 


, antipathies, to blind their judgment—should 


so far “disregard their reputation” —as thus 
to traduce the innocent. : | 
But let us examine a little more particu- 
larly the quotatior.- w’\ich are brought for- 
ward to prove the “perfect accuracy of 


referred to, I intredeced twe scripture pas- |, Brownlee’s assertion,” that George For 
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more imposing, is repeated a little further 


STRICTURES ON “NO QUAKER.” 


*¢ declared he wasequal with God.” The ve- 
ry introduction of the business is an attempt 
to palm on G. Fox, a mere fabrication— 
** George Fox,”’ says he “‘ having asserted as 
above, that the soul is equal with God,” &c. 
Here we are referred “above,” as though 
this pretended assertion of G. Fox, and the 
proof of its existence, were contained in a} 
foregoing part of the essay; but, on exami- 
nation, no such expressions are discoverable. 
This, I think it will be granted, furnishes a 
pretty good earnest of what follows! We 
will proceed therefore to the examination 
of his authorities. The first quotation is 
from ‘‘ Great Mystery,” p. 282, which is 
given thus:—‘‘ That which is perfect as 
God is perfect, is in equality with him,” &c. 


But G. Fox’s words are: “That which is} 


perfect and merciful as he is perfect and 
merciful, is in equality with the same thing 
which is of God and from him.” The next 
passage is from “Saul’s Errand,” p. 8, 
which, that his authorities may appear the 


on, thus: *“‘In the above book of Fox, 
*Saul’s Errand,’ he has set down a sche- 
dule of tenets in orderto reply to the charge 
brought against him,” that he made himself 
equal with God. He replies—“He who 
has the spirit that raised up Christ Jesus 
from the dead, is equal with God.” But 
the assertion is not true that this was George 
Fox’s reply. to that charge. The words 
quoted, were incidentally used when treat- 
ing of another subject. G. Fox’s answer to 
that charge, is in page 5; and runs thus— 
** Ans. It was not so spoken, as that George 
Fox was equal with God. Butthe Father 


and the Son are one—‘ land my Father are 4 


one’—and where the same is revealed this 
is witnessed,” &c. And again—‘‘ For the 
same spirit where it is, is equal with God. 
‘ For he that sanctifieth and they that are 
sanctified, are all of one;’ and_.it is God that 
sanctifieth,” &c. From which it is clear G. 
¥. spoke of spiritual union and fellowship, 
in the scriptural sense. But where is the 
evidence that he “declared that he was 
equal with God?” He tells us himself, the 
words were ‘not so spoken,” or applied. 
And certainly, if the declaration be not 
found in G. Fox’s own words; it will be 


= 
With regard to the writer’s other authority 
—** A book entitled, A brief relation,” &c, 
Imust be permitted to say, that the state- 
ments contained in it, are as little to be re- 
lied on as the * Inquiry” itself. 


One word more.—This writer thinks it 
; “unlike a gentleman” to denominate the 
author of the Inquiry, a “fabricator of opin. 
ions,” and charges me with using “ shame- 
ful personalities,” &c. But the proof ac- 
companied the charge; and how it can be 
*‘unlike a gentleman,” to speak the truth in 
a just cause, I am unable to perceive. And 
as for *‘ shameful personalities,” this, I must 
confess, is a kind of cant which I do not un- 
derstand. Shame is a feeling consequenton 
guilt, and can only attach to the guilty. 
How far the detection of some of the per- 
versions and misstatements, contained in 
the “Inquiry,” may have produced an emo- 
tion of this kind in the mind of its author, 
the “unflattering witness” in his own bo- 
som can tell, and the impartial reader may 
imagine for himself. And what principle, 
after this exposure of errors, could actuate 
to the assertion, that ‘‘ the Friends must an- 
nihilate their books lying before the public 
before they can overturn a single statement 
of doctrine, or a single historical fact, on 
the pages of the Inquiry,” may afford a cu- 
rious subject for the meditations of the 
casuist ! 

A. B. 


P.S. From the phraseology of the article 
signed ** No Quaker,” and the authorities 
quoted, it is not difficult to divine its author. 
Since writing the above, I have scen the 
concluding number of the “ Christian Re pos- 
itory,” published in Wilmington, in which 
I find the article inserted, with some varia- 
tions and enlargements, probably by ‘ ano- 
ther hand.” They add, however, but little 
to its strength. A favourite object with 
W. C, Brownlee and his advocates, appears 
to be torepresent the Quakers as ignorant. 
of their own writers! But 1 will gently re- 
mind W. C. B. that if he hoped, from this 
cause, that his numerous misstatements 
would escape detection, the sequel may 
convince him, to his no little mortification, 


felly te look for it in Francis Howgill’s. 


| that he has greatly miscalculated. 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 


Nothing perhaps has ever disgraced the 
profession of Christianity so much, as Creep- 
makinc. From the days of Constantine, in 
the fourth century, down to the present 
time, every age has been infected with it. 
The animosities and divisions—the warsand 
bloodshed, withallthe heart-rending scenes 
of misery, which have directly resulted 
from this ridiculous, not to say wicked prac- 
tice—stare us in the face, and yet we see 
professors plodding on in the old road—the 
more bigotted snarling at each other as they 


I 
pass along—the milder sort walking on op- 
posite sides of the way, avoiding a fellow | 


traveller as they would the burning Sirocco 
or the pestilential gale. 

The first Creed established by authority, 
and published as a rule of Faith, was the 
work of the Council of Nice. It was manu- 
factured in the year 325.. The divisions 
and contention that followed the adoption 
of this Creed, are well known to the reader 
of ecclesiastical history. It involved the 
Church, for three hundred and fifty years, 
in warsand blood-shed of the most shock- 
ing character. To use the language of 
William Penn, “it became the perplexity 
ef Church and State for some ages—and 
those that had been persecuted like sheep by 
the heathen, not long before, now turned 
wolves against each other, and made sport 
forthe infidels; doing their work to their 
own destruction. ‘They seemed to think 
they never did God better service, than by 
sacrificing one another for religion.” 

If we recur to the consequences of every 
similar attempt—whether the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles, of the church of England—the cate- 
chism and confession of the Westminster di- 
vines, or the Scotch covenant, we shall find 
that they all produced similar effects. 
Strife, and contention, and persecution, and 
misery, followed in their train; and the ve- 
ry name of Christian became a reproach. 

No sooner had queen Elizabeth, with the 
aid of her bishops, established a creed and 
laid down a form of worship, than the Puri- 
tans separated from the Church. From that 
period, for nearly one hundred years ac- 
‘counts of intolerance and cruelty on the 


“@nehand, and suffering and misery en the | 


other, fill the pages of the Ecclesiastical 


historian. And scarcely had the Presbyte- — 
rians formed and published their confess- | 
sion of faith, and enacted laws to enforce it, — 


than we find all England divided into innu- 
merable sects, and her dungeons filled 
with its victims! Nor was the Scotch cove- 
nant less remarkable for its disgraceful con- 
sequences—it threw the island of Great Bri- 
tain into a ferment—wars and rebellions and 
bloodshed were the legitimate offspring of 
this imbecile attempt to control the opin- 
ions and bind the consciences of men. 


On recurring to the history of these 
times, and reviewing the violent conduct of 
the professed followers of Christ—it would 
be natural to suppose that the parties were 
contending for the very essentials of Chris- 
tianity—that they thought the existence of 
Religion depended upon their labours! when 
in truth it received at their hands nothing 
but disgrace. 

But all these inconsistencies arose from 
the preposterous idea, that poor frail unin- 
spired man, could explain the meaning of 
the Scriptures, by language more clear and 
definite, than that used by the inspired pen- 
men—in other words, that Auman reason 
was superior to divine revelation. On this 
blasphemous foundation, theologians have 
raised their respective superstructures 
known to the world by the name of 
CREEDS. 


And it is a remarkable fact, that those 
who have professed the highest veneration 
for the Bible, have generally been, and are 
at the present time, the most anxious to ex- 
press their faith in other language than that 
used by our Lord and his disciples.—Can. 
any thing be more absurd’—Nothing cer- 
tainly can be more mischievous! 

** Two things,” says Penn, “oppose them- 
selves to this practice: the glory of God, 
and the honour of the Scriptures. It natu- 
rally draws people from the regard due te 
God and the Scriptures, and begets too 
much respect for men and their tradition, 
This was the difficulty Christ met with, and 
complained of, in his time. They had set 
up so many rabbies to teach them religion, 
that the Lord of the true religion,’ could 
hardly find place amongst. them!—And 


| what did they do?—They ‘tanght for doc, 
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TRIAL OF PENN & MEAD. 


gave their own and their predecessors’ appre- 
hensions, censiructions and paraphrases upon 
Scripture, for the mind and will of God, and 
rule ofthe péople’s faith! And that which 
followed then, will ever follow in the like 
case, and that is distraction.” FOX. 


’ The following trial, although possessing 
much intrinsic interest, derived additional 
importance from the state of the times in 
which it occurred. The trial by jury in Eng- 
land, had ceased to be a protection against 
despotism, and had degenerated into a mere 
form. A-persecuting hierarchy, in connex- 
ion ‘with the court, ruled the judges ; and 
these dictated the verdicts to the juries, or 
extorted them by fines and menaces. Penn 
and Mead made a bold and determined op- 
position, against this odious tyranny. The 
struggle was a desperate one, but it succeed- 
ed—it broke the charm: rent the veil from 
the eyes of the people, and stirred them up 
to feel and assert their independence. By 
this means, the value of trial by jury was 
restored, and the slumbering energies of the 
British constitution, were brought again in- 
to action, for the protection of Englishmen, 
against king-craft and priest-craft. 


Trial of Willam Penn and Wiiliam Mead, 
3, 1690. 


Mayor—( addressing the officer conducting 
the prisoners into court_)—Sirrah, who bid 
you put off their hats! Put on their hats 
again. 

Observation.—Whereupon one of the offi- 
cers, putting their hats upon their heads, 
pursuant to the order of the court; brought 
them to the bar. 


Recorder-—Do you know where you are? 

Penn.—Yes. 

Rec.—Do you know it is the king’s court? 

Penn.—1I know it to be acourt, and I 
suppose it to be the king’s court. 


Ree.—Do you know there is respect duc 
to the court? 


Penn.—Yes. 


Ree.—Why do you not pay it then? 


Penn.—I do ec. 


- trines the commandments of men!’—They {| Rec.—Why do you not put off your hat 


=: 


then? 

Penn.—Because 1 do not believe that to 
be any respect. 

Rec.—Well, the court sets forty marks 
a-piece upon your heads, as a fine, for your 
contempt of the court. 

Penn.—I desire it may be observed, that 
we came into the court with our hats off, 
(that is, taken off) and if they have bec 
put on since, it was by order from the bench; 
and therefore not we, but the bench, should 
be fined. 

Mead.—1I have a question to ask the re 
corder: am I fined also? 

Rec.—Yes. 
- Mead.—1 desire the jury, and all people 
to take notice of this injustice of the record- 
er, who spake not to me to pull off my hat, 
and yet hath he put a fine upon my head. 
O fear the Lord and dread his power, and 
yieldto the guidance of his Holy Spirit, foy 
He is not far from every one of you. 

[The jury sworn again.]} 

Obser.—J. Robinson, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, disengeniously objected against Ed- 
ward Bushel, as ifhe had not kissed the book; 
and therefore would have him sworn again; 
though indeed it was on purpose, to have 
made use of his tenderness of conscience, 
in avoiding reiterated oaths, to have put 
him by his being a juryman, apprehending 
him to be a person not fit to answer their 
arbitrary ends. | 

The clerk read the indictment, as afore- 
said. 

_ Cle.—Cryer, call James Cook into the 
court, give him his oath. 

Cle.—James Cook, lay your hand upon 
the book, “The evidence you shall give to 
the court, between oursovereign, the kinz, 
and the prisoners at the bar, shall be the 
truth, and the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth: So help you God,” &c. 

Cook.—I was sent for from the Exchange, 
to go and disperse a meeting in Gracious- 
street, where Isaw Mr. Penn speaking to 
the people, but 1 could not hear what he 
said, because of the noise; I endeavoured to 
make way to take him, but I could not get 
to him for the crowd of people; upon which 
Captain Mead came to me, about the ken- 
nel of the street, and desirgd me tv tet Bim 
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go on: for when he had done, he would 
bring Mr. Penn to me. 

Court.—What number do you think might 
be there? 

Cook.—About three or four hundred per 
ple. 

Court.—Call Richard Read, give him his 
oath. 

Read being sworn, was asked, what do 
you know concerning the prisoners at the 
bar? 

Read.—My Lord, I went to Gracious- 
street, where I found a great crowd of peo- 
ple, and I heard Mr. Penn preach to them, 
and I saw captain Mead speaking to lieu- 
tenant Cook, but what he said I could not 
tell. 

Mead.—What did William Penn say? 

Read.—There was such a great noise, 
that I could not tell what he said. 


Mead.—Jury, observe this evidence: he 
says he heard him preach, and yet he says, 
he does not know what he said. 


Jury take notice, he swears now aclean 
contrary thing, to-what he swore before the 
mayor, when we were committed: for now 
he swears that he saw mie in Gracious-street, 
and yet swore before the mayor, when I was 
committed, that he did not see me there. 
1 appeal to the mayor himself, if this be not 
true; but no answer was given. 

Court.—What number do you think might 
be there? 

Read.—About four or five hundred. 

Penn.—I desire to know of him what day 
it was? 

Read.—The 14th day of August. 

Penn.—WVid he speak to me, or let me 
know he was there; forI am very sure I ne- 
ver saw him. 

Cle.—Cryer, call 
court, 

Court.—Give him his oath. 


My Lord, I saw a great 
number of people, and Mr. Penn I suppose 
was speaking; 1 saw him make a motion 
with his hands, and heard some noise, but 
could not understand what he said; but for 
captain Mead, I did not see him there. 

Rec.—What say you Mr. Mead? Were 
vou there? 

Mead.—tIt is 2 maxim in your own law, 
“emo tenctur aecusare seipsum, which if it be 


into the 


not true Latin, I am sure it is true English, 
that no manis bound to accuse himself: And 
why dost thou offer to ensnare me with such 
a question’? Doth not this shew thy malice? 
Is this like unto a judge, that ought to be 
counsel for the prisoner at the bar? 


Ree.—Sir, hold your tongue, I did not go 
about to ensnare you. 


Penn.—I desire we may come more 


to the point, and that silence be Soman 


in the court. 


Cry.—0O yes, all manner of persons keep 
silence, upon pain of imprisonment. Silence 
in the court. 

Penn.—We confess ourselves to be so 
far from recanting, or declining to vindicate 
the assembling ourselves, to preach, pray, 
or worship the eternal, holy, just God, that 
we declare to all the world, that we do be- 
lieve it to be our indispensable duty, to 
meet incessantly upon so good anaccount, 
nor shall all the powers upon earth be able 
to divert us from reverencing and adoring 
our God, who mace us. 


Brown.—You are not here for worship- 
ping God, but for breaking the law: You 


do yourselves a great deal of wrong, in go- 
ing on in that discourse. 


Penn.—1 affirm, I have broken no law, | 


noram I guilty of the indictment that is laid 
tomy charge. And to. the end, that the 
bench, the jury, and myself, with those that 
hear us may have a more direct understand- 
ing of this procedure, I desire you would let 
me know by what law itis, you prosecute 
me, and upon what law you ground my in- 
dictment? 

Rec.—Upon the common-law, . 

Penn.—Where is that common-law? 

Rec.—You must not think that I am able 
to run up so many years, and over so many 
adjudged cases, which we call common-law, 
to answer your curiosity, 

Penn.—This answer I am sure, is very 
short of my question; for if it be common, 
it should not be so hard to produce. 

Ree.—Sir, you will plead to your indict- 
ment. 

Penn.—Shall I plead to an indictment 


that hath no foundatioin in law? If it con- 


tain that law you say I have broken, why 
should you decline to produce that law, 


since it will be impossible for the jury to de- 
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| ‘eee hard upon the prisoner to bear him 


‘so hard to be understood, it is far from be- 
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termine, or agree to bring in their verdict, i 
who have not the law produced, by which 


they should measure the truth of this in- 
dictment, andthe guilt or comtrary of 
Sect, 

Rec.—You are a mesa fellow; speak to 
the indictment. 

Penn.—I say it is my place to speak to 
matter of law: I am a prisoner—my liberty, 
which is next to life itself, is now concern- 
ed; you are many mouths and ears against 
me, and if I must not be allowed to make 
the best of my case, it is hard; I say again, | 
‘unless you show me and the people, the | 
law you ground your indictment upon, I | 
shall take it for granted, your proceedings 
are merely arbitrary. 

{At this time several upon the bench | 


down. 

Ree.—The question is whether you are 
guilty of this indictment? 

Penn.—The question is not whether I 
am guilty of this indictment, but whether 
this indictment be legal: It is too general 
and imperfect an answer, to say it is the com- 
mon-law, unless we knew both where and 
what it is—for where there is no law, there 
is no transgression; and that law which is 
not in being, is so far from Sattin common, 
that it is no law at all. 

Rec.—You are an impertinent fellow; will | 
you teach the court what law is? It is lex 
non scripta, that which many have studied 
thirty or forty years to know, and would 
you have me tell you in a moment’ 

Penn.—Certainly, if the common-law be 


ing very common; but if the Lord Cook in 


his institutes, be of any consideration, he 
tells us, that common-law is common-right; 


and that common-right is the great charter \ 


privileges—confirmed, 9 Hen. 3. 29. 25 


| are. 


turn him into the bale-dock. 


| property, (and are not limited to particu 


Ree.—If I should suffer you to ask ques. 
tions till to-morrow morning, you would be 
never the wiser. ; 
Penn.—That’s aecording as the answer 


Ree.—Sir, we must not stand to hear you I 
talk all night. 

Penn.—I desire no affront to the court, i 
but to be heard in my just plea; and I mus 3 
plainly tell you, that if you will deny me the Hi 
oyer of that law, which you suggest I have im 
broken, you do at once deny me an ac iim 
‘knowledged right, and evidence to the iim 
whole world, your resolution to sacrifice i 
the priviledges of Englishmen, to your sin jam 
ister and arbitrary designs. a 

Rec.—Take him away. My lord, if you e 
take not some course with this pestilent fel. 
low, to stop his mouth, we shall not be ablel 
to do any thing to night. 


Mayor.—Take him away, take him away, 


Penn.—These are but so many vain er] 
clamations. Is this justice, or true judg 
ment? Must I therefore be taken away be- 
cause I plead for the fundamental laws ; 
England? However, this I leave upon yous ‘f 
consciences, who are of the jury, (and me 
sole judges) that if these ‘ancient funds 
mental laws, which relate to liberty anil 


persuasions, in matters of religion) must no! is 
| be indispensably maintained and observed,iy 
who can say he hath a right to the coat up- i 
on his back?’ Certainly our liberties ar SI 
openly to be invaded; our wives to be ravag 
ished; our children slaved; our families 
ruined; and our estates led away in triumph, 
by every sturdy beggar, and malicious in ‘ 
former, as their trophies, but our (pretend Ps 
ed) forfeits for conscience-sake. The Lo 4 
of heaven and earth, will be judge between 

us in this matter. ? 


Rec.—Be silent there. 


Edw.1.1. 2£dw.3.8. Cook Instit. 2.p. | 
56. 

Ree.—Sir, you are a troublesome fellow, 
and it is not for the honour of the court to 
suffer you to go on. 

Penn.—t1 have asked but one question, 


and youhave not answered me; although 


the rights and privileges of every English- 
man be concerned in it. 


Penn.—I am not to be silent in a casci 
wherein Iam so much concerned; and noe 
only myself, but many thousand families be] 
sides. 

{They having rudely haled him into the 
bale-dock, William Mead they in court) 
who spoke as follows:] 

men of the here 
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now stand to answer to an indictment | 


against me, which isa bundle of stuff full of 
lies, and falsehoods; for therein I am accus- 
ed that I met vz. et armis, illicite et tumul- 
tuose: time was when L had freedom to use. 
a carnal weapon, and then I thought I fear- 
ed no man; but now I fear the living God, 
and dare not make use thereof, nor hurt any 
man; nor dol know I demeaned myself as 
a tumultuous person. I say Lam a peacea- 
ble man, therefore it is a very proper ques- 
tion what Wiliam Penn demanded in this 
case, an oyer of the Jaw on which our in- 
dictment is grounded. 

Ree. T have made answer to that already. 

Mead. ( Turning his face to the jury.) 
You men of the jury, who are my judges, 
ifthe recorder will not tell you what makes 
a riot, a rout, or an unlawful assembly, 
Cook, he that once they called the Lord Cook, 
tells us what makes a riot, a rout, and an 
unlawful assembly:—A riot is when three, 
or more, are met together to beat a man, or 
to enter forcibly into another man’s land, to 
cut down his grass, his wood, or break down 
his pales. 

{Here the recorder interrupted him, and 
said, I thank you sir, that you will tell me 
whatthe law is—scornfully pulling off his 
hat.] 


Mead. Thou mayest put on thy hat, I have 
never a fee for thee now. 

Brown. He talks at random; one while 
an Independent, another while some other 
religion, and now a Quaker, and next a Pa- 
pist. 

Mead. Turpe est doctori cum culpa redar- 
guit ipsum. 

Mayor. You deserve to have your tongue 
cut out. 

Ree. If you discourse on this manner, I 
shall take occasion against you. 

Mead. Thou didst promise me, I should 
have fair liberty to be heard. Why may I 
not have the privilege of an Englishman? I 
am an Englishman and you might be asham- 
ed of this dealing. 

Ree.—I1 look upon you to be an enemy to 


‘the laws of England, which ought to be ob- 
served and kept; nor are you worthy of 


such privileges as others have. 
Mead. The Lord is judge between me 
apd thee in this matter. 


{Upon which they took him away inte 
the bale-dock, and the recorder proceeded 
to give the jury their charge, as follows:} 

Rec. You have heard what the indict- 
ment is; itis for preaching to the people, 
and drawing a tumultuous company after 
them; and Mr. Penn was speaking. — If they 
should not be disturbed, you see they will 
go on; there are three or four witnesses that 
have proved this, that he did preach there, 
that Mr. Mead did allow of it: and after this, 
you have heard by substantial witnesses 
what is said against them. Now we are up- 
on the matter of fact, which you areto keep 
to and observe, as what hath been fully 
sworn, at your peril. 

[The prisoners were put out of the court, 
into the bale-dock, and the charge given te 
the jury in their absence, at which W. P. 
with a very raised voice, it being a consider- 
able distance from the bench, spake. ] 

Penn.—I appeal to the jury, who are my 
judges, and this great assembly, whether 
the proceedings of the court are not most 
arbitrary, and void of all law, in offering to 
give the jury their charge in the absence 
of the prisoners. I say, it is directly oppo- 
site to, and destructive of the undoubted 
right of every English prisoner, as Cook in 
the 2 Inst. 29, on the chapter of Magna 
Charta speaks. 

[The recorder being thus unexpectedly 
lashed for his extra-judicial procedure, said 
with an enraged smile. } 

Ree. Why ye are present, you do hear: 
Do you not? 

Penn. No thanks to the court that com- 
manded me into the bale-dock; and you of 
the jury take notice, that I have not been 
heard; neither can you legally depart 
the court before I have been fully heard, 
having at least ten or twelve material points 
to offer, in order to invalidate theirindict- 
ment. 

Ree. Pull that fellow down; pull him 
down! 

Mead. Are these according to the rights 
and privileges of Englishmen, that we 
should not be heard, but turned into the 
bale-dock, for making out our defence, and 


the jury to have their charge given them 
in our absence? I say these are barbareus 


and unjust proceedings. 
{To be continued. > 
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present; 
Ali Marlbro’ hoarded, or all Villiers spent; 
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POETRY. 


|| Then ‘let me die the death the righteous 


SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 


RALAAMS ATTEMPT TO CURSE 
 JSRAEL.....Numb. xxii. And “let me live like them,” becomes 


“ But thou should tempting villainy our pray’. WARING. 


Turn from bribe thy scornful eye, 


| shall drink of the brook by the way, 
therefore shall he lift up the head.” 
When from communion with Jeshurun’s Psaum cx. 7. 
God, 
Balaam to Moab’s prince again return’, When the lone tray’ller o’er some desert 
While round the sacrifice his nobles stood, soil, 


nd with indignant wrath to Intacl burn’d; Faint and athirst, can scarce sustain the toil; 
If in some vale, the green savannas greet 


His eyes enlighten’d by a ray from Heav’n, || His longing eyes, and urge his weary feet, 
Saw israel’s goodly tents suis o’er And there he find the crystal waters flow, 


the land; ‘| Yielding new life and verdure where they 
How could he curse where £0; 
had giv’n? Refresh’d and sooth’d, his murm’ring 
He blest—tho’ Moab rag’d and smote the | thoughts depart, 
hand. | And grateful feelings fill his strengthen’éd 
heart. 
Fair as the gardens by the river’s side; Thus, Zion’s trav’ller in a land of woe, 
As valleys with lign-aloes planted round; | Yeets the clear streams from Shiloh’s brook 
As cedars branching with majestic pride; that flow; 
The chosen people’s favour’d lot he | Faint ashe seem’d, he lifts the drooping 
found: head, 
And hails the land where tears no more 


In strains sublime, he told that He who gave Sasa 
Unheard of prowess to the seed he chose, Bes Say 


nea Goes on his way rejoicing, runs his course, 
Would with his arm shield With fresh sping, and faith’s uncon 
Bless all who bless’d them, and o’erwhelm 9 ’ 
iets foes. quer’d force. WARING. 


Honour were his, could he have flatter’d 
pride, AGENTS FOR THE BEREAN. 
Or: cuth, welcome trath, thro’ fear In & Walter, Book. 
conceal’d; . gsellers, 87 Market street. 


The mercy shown to Jacob’s sons denied, New-Yore—Jumes V’. Seaman. 
And dar’d to slight what Heav’n itself re- || New-Garnen, Pa.—Hnoch Uhandler. 
veal’d. Darpy, Pa.—John H. Andrews. 
| Cuxster, Pa. est 
i ile might soothe hi Lowvon-Grove, Pa.— 1am n 
Sarena, Del.—Jacoh Penington, P.M. 
While o er his head the sword of con- Nsw-Baunswict, N. J. Robert Baise. 
scvence wav'd; Warwyesvitte, Ohio—Noah Haines, P. M. 
Till, struck with terror at his guilty part, 
He saw himself condemn’d, and Isracl 
sav’d. 
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Responsible agents will be entitled to ev- 


ery eleventh copy, gratis. 
The tranquil mind, unsullied by a lie, ES 
Compare with empty state—the end com- |} Numbers from the commencement of the 
‘pares. work, can be furnished to future subseri 


EvERY Turspat, av $2 FER ANNUM, HALF YEARLY IN ADVANCE. 
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